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A Word from the Editor 


When the Christmas bells cease ringing, merchants begin 
to take an inventory. This means that they make lists of all 
their goods and their prices, so that they may know what new 
goods to order for the spring trade. 

At this time of year farmers are planning their fields, 
getting ready for the new growing season. All over the land 
is a feeling of joyous expectancy. If you go out into the woods 
and meadows, you may notice that the birds and the little 
outdoor people who spend the winter in brush piles and hollow 
stumps are a bit friskier than usual; they too feel the coming 
of the new year. 

WEE WISDOM’s editors have caught this spirit, and are 
planning the WEE WISDOMS that you will receive in 1933. We 
wish you could take a peek into our office and see the interest- 
ing things we have ready for you—good stories, clever poems, 
things for boys to make, cooking and sewing lessons and hand- 
work for girls, puzzles that are puzzlers, and songs that al- 
most sing themselves. 

We are wishing you twelve happy months this year. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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Py Planche Sage Haseltine 


The New Year comes, all wrapped in 
snow 
As soft as eider down. 
He slips through fences, over fields, 
Until he finds the town. 


He bears a gift of lilac bloom 
To offer us in spring, 

And long and happy hours of play 
Before the school bells ring. 


Then he will see us off to school, 
In glad September days, 
When all the valleys and the hills 


Are blue with autumn haze. 


When Daddy trims the Christmas tree 
And piles the wood fire high, 

The year will know it's almost time 
For him to say, “Good-by!” 


But now he’s here, all wrapped in snow 
As soft as eider down. 

He slips through fences, over fields, 
And finds at last the town. 
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Sammy Allen was proud of his 
school record. From his kinder- 
garten days up until the fifth grade, 
he had never been absent or tardy 
a single time. His teachers and 
the principal praised’ him and 
urged him to try for a perfect 
record through Junior High. Sam- 
my was determined to make that 
perfect record, and felt sure that, 
no matter what happened, he would 
succeed. 

On a crisp January morning he 
hurried along the icy sidewalks as 
fast as he possibly could. He had 
been a little late in delivering his 
newspapers, since it was collection 
day, and Grandma Trewatha had 
had quite a time finding her pocket- 
book. She was always putting it 
away so carefully that half the time 
she forgot where it was. Sammy 
had stood, a little restlessly to be 
sure, first on one foot and then on 
the other, until the pocketbook had 
been found. Then Grandma had 
started searching for her glasses 
and had laughed heartily when 
Sammy discovered them pushed up 
on her forehead. 

“*‘T do declare, Grandma,”’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘you really need some one 
to take care of you. I hope you 


won’t ever forget where you put 
your cookie jar.”’ 

‘*Indeed I won’t,’’ laughed 
Grandma, and right then and there 
insisted upon filling Sammy’s 
pockets with raisin brownies from 
her cookie jar. 

Sammy jingled his collection 
money as he hurried along. It made 
a happy little sound in his pocket, 
and it was right that it should; for 
part of it was to buy a pair of ice 
skates that hung invitingly in 
Rhein’s Hardware Store window. 

‘*Oh, boy!’’ hummed Sammy to 
himself. ‘‘Won’t it be great to go 
out to Cooper’s Lake with the fel- 
lows, and skate all I want to?’’ 

Sammy had just passed the 
church on the corner across the 
street from the schoolhouse, when 
something little and furry scuttled 
past him out into the street. At 
the same instant a grocery truck 
came down the icy street, spinning 
and slipping like a crazy top. The 
driver finally gained control of the 
car and drove away as fast as he 
could, not noticing that a little dog 
lay thrown over against the curb, 
almost at Sammy’s feet. 

“Oh!’?? Sammy picked up the 
furry little creature. ‘‘Why, you 
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‘*You’re hurt.’’ 


| the last school gong sounded. 


The little dog yelped 

with delight when 

Sammy came home 
from school. 
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poor little fellow!’’ he exclaimed. 


The little dog lifted piteous eyes 
and whimpered. Across the street 


For a moment, Sammy stood 


ULL 
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rooted to the spot. He wanted to 

put the dog down and run, as fast 

as his sturdy legs would carry him, 

across the big school yard to the 

line of his schoolmates that had 

formed on the sidewalk leading to 
the building. 

If he did put the dog down and 
run, he could make it in time. Oh, 
how could he break his record! 
It was out of the question to take 
the dog with him. The whole 
school would be thrown into an 
uproar if he went into the build- 
ing carrying a whimpering little 
dog that had been hurt. Besides, 
he would be breaking a school 
rule, since no dogs were allowed 
inside the building. 

If he put the dog down, surely 
some one would come along short- 
ly and pick him up. But some- 
thing inside Sammy’s heart re- 
fused to think of that idea. He 
remembered a well-loved story, in 
his book of Bible stories, that told 
how two strangers had passed by 
another stranger that had been 
beaten and robbed ; and then, how 
a third stranger had stopped and 
bound up the injured man’s 
wounds and had helped him on 
his way. 

“‘T won’t be like the two 
strangers that passed by,’’ deter- 
mined Sammy, and his arms 
tightened around the little dog. 
‘‘Don’t you worry, old fellow,”’ 
he consoled the dog. ‘‘I’ll take 
eare of you, and if no one claims 

you, you’re my dog from now 
on.”’ 
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The dog lifted soft 
brown eyes to Sam- 
my’s face and pushed 
his nose into the crook 
of Sammy’s arm. 

Sammy bit his lips 
hard in an effort to 
keep back the tears, 
and tried to swallow a 
big lump that kept 
coming into his 
throat. His record 
was broken, all on account of a 
stray dog that had been in the path 
of a skidding truck. 

The big school door closed. Sam- 
my turned back and rang the door- 
bell of the minister’s house, next 
door to the church. Sammy’s own 
home was blocks away; the little 
dog was shivering, and his cries 
were growing louder. 

Doctor Osborne, the minister, 
answered the doorbell. 

Well, well, what have we here ?’’ 
he asked in his hearty voice. 

Sammy stepped inside and ex- 
plained the accident. 

‘‘Let me have a look at him,”’ 
suggested the minister, as he led 
the way to the basement. 

He examined the little dog care- 
fully and turned to Sammy, who 
was waiting to hear his report. 

‘‘Crushed his paw a little,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but with good care and kind 
treatment it will mend. Now, I’ll 
bandage it, and put him here on an 
old quilt by the warm furnace un- 
til school is out. By the way, 
school has started, hasn’t it?’’ 
“‘Yes, sir,’? answered Sammy, 
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struggling to get rid 
of the troublesome 
lump in his throat. 

**You’ve broken 
your record, Sammy, 
to aid a helpless, hurt 
little dog?’’ ques- 
tioned the minister, 
who knew of Sammy’s 
perfect record. 

‘*Yes, sir.’’ Sammy 
smiled bravely. 

‘*You are a fine, true lad, a good 
Samaritan,’’ said Doctor Osborne 
as he let Sammy out the front door. 
‘‘One of these days that little dog 
will repay your kindness. Animals 
have a way of remembering folks 
that are kind to them. 


‘‘A fine, true lad,’’ Doctor Os- 
borne repeated to himself as he 
watched Sammy cross the school 
yard, and the minister’s eyes shone 
with admiration. 

During the remainder of Jan- 
uary, the little dog lay contentedly 
by the kitchen stove in the Allen 
home, licking his paw which was 
healing nicely, and yelping with 
joy when Sammy came home from 
school. On a windy February aft- 
ernoon, the dog was able at last to 
romp out-of-doors, and followed at 
Sammy’s heels, his adoring eyes on 
his young master. Through the 
snowy streets they went, on to the 
outskirts of town, and finally across 
snowy crunchy fields. The run was 
almost too much for the coddled 
little dog, for he had been taking 
little exercise; but he kept bravely 
on. 
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All at once Sammy looked at him 
and burst into hearty laughter. 
“You funny little fellow,’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘Now I know what I'll 
name you. Your name is Whistler, 
because when you get all tired out 
your breath sounds as if you were 
whistling.”’ 

Whistler jumped up and laid his 
paws against Sammy’s knees, giv- 
ing short, jerky barks. 

‘‘T believe you are trying to tell 
me that you like your new name,”’ 
said Sammy as he picked Whistler 
up and carried him. 

On and on they went, until at last 
a great sheet of ice spread itself out 
before them—Cooper’s Lake. 

‘‘Whew!’’ whistled Sammy. 
“Tsn’t this ducky, Whistler, old 
fellow ?’’ 

He drew a pair of shiny skates 
from his shoulder and fastened 
them onto his shoes. 

‘Come on, Whistler,’? he 
shouted, and glided away across the 
ice. Whistler tried to follow, but 
his feet slipped, and the ice was 
very cold to his tender paw. 


Sammy looked back at him and 
shouted, ‘‘Tenderfoot, come on!”’ 

But Whistler paid no heed. He 
nosed and pushed and dug himself 
a hole in the snow on the bank, and 
was content to lie there watching 
the black spot, far out on the lake, 
that was Sammy. 

Tn a little while merry shouts 
came from all sides, and groups 
of boys and girls came up to the 
ice. Most of them gave Whistler 
a friendly pat before they skated 
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off on the glassy expanse, and 
Whistler liked that, to be sure. 

One group of boys had a long 
rope with which they played a 
game. 

Whistler barked excitedly as 
Sammy joined in their fun. 

Suddenly Whistler’s playful 
barks stopped, and his eyes looked 
surprised and puzzled; for, out on 
the ice, Sammy had spun away off 
from the end of the rope A 
crackling, crashing noise had fol- 
lowed, and Sammy had disap- 
peared. The boys quickly threw the 
rope toward the hole in the ice 
where Sammy had gone down, and 
where he was now holding on with 
all his strength to the edge of the 
broken ice. Every time the rope 
was thrown, the wind hoisted it up 
into the air and threw it back 
against the boys. 

As the icy water soaked through 
Sammy’s clothes, he kept saying 
over and over: 

“‘God is here with me. God is 
here with me. I am all right.”’ 

At last he thought he could hold 
on no longer. His fingers were 
numb, and his body felt like a use- 
less lump. 

Just then he spied Whistler com- 
ing across the 
ice, slipping 
and stopping 
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now and then to hold up one paw. 

‘‘Give the rope to Whistler,’ 
Sammy shouted, and nodded his 
head toward the little dog. 


The boys did not know Whistler’s 
new name, but they understood. 
Quick as a flash, one of them skated 
to the little dog and picked him up. 
Then he skated as near to Sammy 
as he dared, put Whistler down, 
and placed the rope in his mouth. 
The other boys formed a line along 
the free end of the rope. 

‘Come on, Whistler, old fellow, 
come on,’’ called Sammy in a weak 
voice, and Whistler, forgetting his 
tender paw and the cold ice, crept 
nearer and nearer, until Sammy 
took the rope from his mouth. 

In less than no time, Sammy, 
shivering and half frozen, was be- 
ing hurried home. 

Later that afternoon he sat, 
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wrapped in warm blankets, drink- 
ing a cup of steaming cocoa. 

‘‘And, Mother,’’ he finished, as 
he told of his experience, ‘‘don’t 
you think Whistler deserves a 
medal for heroism ?’’ 

Mrs. Allen stroked Whistler’s 
shaggy head. 

‘*He is the most wonderful dog 
in the world,’’ she said. 

Whistler stretched himself, 
yawned mightily, and walked over 
to Sammy. 

‘Come on, old fellow,’’ invited 
Sammy, setting his cup of cocoa 
down. And Whistler was up in 
Sammy’s lap, licking his hands and 
nuzzling his moist nose against 
Sammy’s neck. 

‘*T hated to break my attendance 
record, but you are worth it,’’ said 
Sammy softly. ‘‘And to think that 
T hesitated that day.”’ 


Whistler, forgetting his tender paw 


and the cold ice, crept nearer and 
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A Two-Part Story 


WHAT PART ONE TOLD 


Joyce Anderson and her mother move 
into a large old house in a small town 
where Mrs. Anderson has work. Joyce dis- 
covers that an upstairs window in her house 
and a window of the house next door are 
so close that she can step across into the 
other house. She does step across after 
she becomes acquainted with the boy who 
lives there. His name is Stuart Gordon, 
and he lives alone in the big house except 
for Melly, a housekeeper, and her husband. 
Stuart invites Joyce over and explains that 
the room is where he plays, and that it is 
seldom visited by Melly or her husband. 
Stuart is crippled. He asks Joyce if she 
thinks he will ever be able to walk without 
his crutch again. She says she is sure he 
will, and she promises to pray for him. As 
Joyce leaves, she and Stuart decide to keep 
the window-passage a secret for a while. 
Joyce tells her mother that she has a lovely 
secret. 


Part II 


VERY DAY when she came from 
school Joyce went straight to the 
big, unused room; and always Stuart 
was peeping from his window and wait- 
ing for her. What games they played 
in that long room of the Gordon house! 
Stuart was growing stronger. First, he 
could take three steps without the 
crutch, and then he could walk alone 
halfway across the room. 

“Mellie keeps wondering at my ap- 
petite,” laughed Stuart. “She says that 
I never used to eat anything, but that 
now I eat like a horse.” 

December came in with occasional 
snow flurries, but Joyce had not given 
a thought to Christmas until Stuart 


said as they were playing one day: 

“Mellie asked me today if I wanted 
to have a Christmas party, and if I 
wanted her to invite in some of the 
children in the neighborhood. I said, 
‘No.’ Let’s just you and me have a 
Christmas party, Joyce.” 

“Oh, let’s! We can have it in here, 
and we can make all the preparations 
ourselves. Then we can invite our guests 
at the very last and have it a grand 
surprise.” 

“Do we want any guests?” Stuart 
was not quite sure that he wanted to 
share this lovely new friend. 

“Oh, yes. We want my mother. We 
couldn’t have Christmas without her; 
and—O Stuart, let’s write a letter and 
invite your father!” 

“T’d like to see Father, but I imagine 
he is too busy to come. He’s very busy 
most of the time.” 

“Well, we won’t know until we try. 
Let’s send him an invitation. Then 
we'll think of other people as Christmas 
gets nearer. Maybe we’ll think of some 
one who won’t have any Christmas. 
Mother did that last year. She invited 
a woman who worked in the store, and 
her little boy to have Christmas dinner 
with us and to stay for our tree. We 
had a good time. We’ll find some one 
like that. Maybe we'll have a lot of peo- 
ple. Of course we want your Mellie and 
her husband. Won’t they be surprised?” 

The Christmas plans of the conspiracy 
grew with each meeting. There were 
no setbacks. Stuart had plenty of 
money. His father sent him a generous 
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allowance each month, and for a long 
time he had spent nothing. Since the 
illness that had resulted in the lame 
foot Stuart had not gone out, so that he 
had most of his money put away in a 
drawer. Now he brought out a heap of 
new bills, and he and Joyce planned how 
they would spend them. There must be 
a tree and decorations for the room, 
then gifts for all the guests, and plenty 
of goodies for a Christmas supper. Be- 
fore they had begun to do more than 
plan, Joyce thought of some guests for 
the party. 

“The woman that’s cleaning the big 
house for Mother,” said Joyce, “has four 
children, and she told Mother that she 
couldn’t do any more than just feed 
them. She can’t have any tree or pres- 
ents for them. Think what fun it will 
be to have them at our party!” 

“That will be fun,’ said Stuart. 
“We'll get them a lot of presents too.” 

And the two heads again were bent 
over the Christmas list. 

Joyce found other guests. There was 
a boy at the same school that Joyce at- 
tended who had no kin. He 
was boarding with an eld- 
erly couple in the town. The 
only person who visited 
him was the lawyer who 
was in charge of his prop- 
erty; and of course the 
lawyer would not think of 
a Christmas tree. Then 


dren, whose home had been 
burned, and who now were 
living in a little shack. And 
there was the newsboy on 
a downtown corner. A 
week before Christmas, 
there were eighteen on the 
guest list, and when Joyce 
went shopping she had a 
shopping list as long as her 


Was that boy Stuart 
arm. Gordon? 
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She went shopping on Saturday morn- 
ing, as soon as Mother had started to 
work. It seemed as if Joyce took a 
charm with her, for every one seemed to 
try to help the smiling little girl get 
the most and the best for her money. 
When she confided that she was getting 
ready for a party for people who other- 
wise might miss Christmas, the confec- 
tioner gave her a special rate on candies, 
fruits, nuts, and Christmas cakes. The 
packages began to arrive at the Ander- 
son home that afternoon. Joyce car- 
ried them all up to the empty room, and 
called Stuart to look. Then they rigged 
a pulley with the clothesline, and had 
great fun dragging all the bundles over 
to Stuart’s side. 

The few days that remained were 
spent in that joyous excitement which 
belongs only to Christmas. Packages 
were opened and gifts wrapped and 
labeled. Decorations were put up, and 
the room looked like a Christmas bower. 
It seemed as if good fortune attended 
all that Joyce and Stuart did; for Mellie 
and her husband went out one afternoon 
to do their Christmas shop- 
ping, and while they were 
gone Joyce dashed down to 
the corner store and had 
the Christmas tree deliv- 
ered and set up. Only two 
days remained before 
Christmas, and no one had 
had a peep at the secret 
room. That afternoon 
Joyce delivered her various 
invitations. The only dis- 
appointing thing was that 
Stuart’s father had not 
written, though a large 
box had come from him ad- 
dressed to Stuart and 
marked, “Do not open till 
Christmas.” 

“What shall we do on 
Christmas day?” asked 
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Mother that evening after their meal. 

“You are not to plan a thing,” said 
Joyce. “We’re invited to a Christmas 
party, but it’s a secret until we get 
there.” 

“All right,” said Mother. “I feel sure, 
from your mysterious air, that it will 
be a good party.” 

That night Stuart said to Mellie, the 
housekeeper: “I’m inviting some friends 
in for a Christmas party; but it’s all a 
secret, and you are not to ask any ques- 
tions. You and Dan are invited, too.” 


“But, my goodness, Master Stuart, 
have you made any preparations? There 
isn’t much time, only one more day.” 

“I’ve made all the preparations. I 
have presents for every 
one that is coming, and 
sweets and fruit.” 

“But what about sup- 
per?” 

“It would be nice to 
give them a Christmas 
supper,” Stuart an- 
swered. 

“How many will 


there be?’”’ Mellie ques- 
tioned. 

“Eighteen, counting 
you and Dan.” 

“My goodness, Mas- 
ter Stuart, I must go 
out the first thing in the 
morning to get more 
supplies.” 

But Mellie was beam- 
ing as she said it. Later 
she confided to her hus- 
band, “I don’t know 
what’s come over the 
lad, but he’s. surely 
changed. I can’t see 
how he got acquainted 
with any children to in- 
vite to his party, but, 
bless his heart! Ill do 
my share to make it a 
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success. I suspect that that little girl 
next door has something to do with it.” 

The next morning, while Mellie and 
Dan were at the grocery, a taxicab drew 
up at the Gordons’ door, and a boy 
walked out and got into the cab. 

“TI want to do my Christmas shopping 
quickly and in secret,” he confided to 
the driver. “There is just one present 
that I must get.” 

“I’m the chap to help you, sonny,” 
said the man with a broad Christmas 
smile. Away they flew to the one store 
that Stuart wished to visit. But was 
that boy Stuart Gordon? Where was 
the crutch that he had needed for sup- 
port since his illness? Stuart was back 

in the cab in a short time, 
and the friendly driver was 
taking him home. It was 
all done while Mellie and 


A man was standing there, look- 
ing on and smiling. 
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Dan were out, and the secret still was 
safe. 

Christmas morning at the Andersons’ 
was a happy time. Joyce awoke early 
and saw her bulging stocking. She took 
it into Mother’s bed to explore it. Then 
she slipped her gift to Mother under 
her breakfast plate. It was a silver 
chain with blue stones that matched 
Mother’s eyes. Joyce had earned the 
money for it herself by doing errands 
for old Mrs. Harter. Then there was 
breakfast, and afterward Mother played 
the tinkly old piano, and they sang 
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carols together. Then they took a walk 
through the crisp, frosty air. But all 
the time Joyce’s thoughts were in the 
house next door. There was the big, 
dim room, with all its hidden treasures, 
waiting for the touch of a magician’s 
wand to make it flower into lights and 
ring with happy voices. She wished 
the hours would pass, for Stuart did 
not have a mother to sing carols with 
him or to help him look over the con- 
tents of his stocking. Perhaps he had 
not even had a Christmas stocking, 
though there was the big box from his 
father. 

At half-past three 
Joyce said, “We must 
go to the party now.” 

Mother put on her 
party dress of black 
chiffon, and her golden 
head looked like a flow- 
er above it. Of course 
Joyce wore her best 
dress of blue and silver. 

get my coat,” 
said Mother. 

“No, you needn’t,” 
said Joyce. 

Then Mother did look 
mystified. Joyce took 
her hand and led her up 
to the unused room, 
and straight to the open 
window. 

“Just step down 
there, Mother, to the 
top of the wall, and into 
the next window.” 

“But, dear, that’s 
some one else’s house. 
I can’t do that.” 

“QO Mother, please, 
please do it, or it will 
spoil the party.” 

So Mother obeyed. A 
boy suddenly appeared 
at the window to give 
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her a hand, and, as if that were a signal, 
the room burst into light. 

Mrs. Anderson looked about her, 
really too dazed for words, while the 
two excited children skipped around 
her. 

“Mother, this is my friend—my very 
best friend—Stuart Gordon, and this is 
our Christmas surprise. Stuart, didn’t 
I tell you that Mother was sweet, and 
that you would just love her?” 

“T’m sure I shall,” Stuart replied. 

Far away a bell rang, muffled by dis- 
tance. 

“The company’s come!” cried Stuart 
eagerly. “Mellie is to wait till they all 
come, and then to come up with them 
and knock at the door. She just can’t 
see how we got ready for a party in 
here.” 

A few minutes later a knock sounded. 
Stuart threw open the door, and the 
three inside greeted the guests. There 
who cleaned 


was nice Mrs. Tyler, 
houses, with her four shy children; 
there was lonely Jack Ransom from 
school; there were Mr. and Mrs. Sims 
and their two children; there was 
Timmy Bryan who sold papers; and 
there were little Ruth Destinn and her 


grandmother. They all looked as if 
they had stepped into fairyland. Mellie 
and Dan came behind the rest, and 
Mellie kept saying as she looked around 
the gorgeous room, “It’s just witch- 
craft! That’s what it is! He never 
could have carried those things up here 
without our seeing him.” 

“We'll have the Christmas program 
first,” said Stuart, “and then the tree.” 

So there was Mother sitting at the 
grand piano with Joyce and Stuart lead- 
ing in the singing of “Silent Night,” 
“When Shepherds Watched,” and “It 
Came upon the Midnight Clear.” How 
every one sang! If the eyes of the chil- 
dren kept wandering to the big tree with 
its colored lights and the heap of pack- 
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ages underneath, who could blame them? 
Joyce heard the door behind her open 
softly while they were singing, but she 
did not turn around. 

“Now the tree,” said Stuart. He be- 
gan hauling the packages out, while Dan 
distributed them. How Stuart laughed 
when he saw Joyce speechless over the 
little wrist watch! and he was near to 
tears of joy when he received Joyce’s 
gift to him, a book that he had said he 
wanted. On the flyleaf was written, 
“To my dear friend, with wishes for the 
merriest kind of Christmas.” The room 
was full of shouts and laughter and the 
rustling of papers and cries of, “This is 
just what I wanted.” 

The fire leaped on the hearth and 
the tree glowed in the corner. It was just 
as Stuart had always thought Christ- 
mas ought to be. As he handed Dan 
the last package, something seemed to 
draw his eyes to the open door behind 
the piano. A man was standing there, 
looking on and smiling. 

“Father!” came Stuart’s glad, in- 
credulous shout. 

“Son!” In a moment Mr. Gordon 
was around the piano, and had gathered 
Stuart into his arms. 

“Son, what have you done with your 
crutch?” 

“Oh, I’m not going to use it any more. 
That’s my Christmas surprise for you. 
I did so hope that you’d come. I’ve 
been practicing without it quite a while, 
and yesterday I went to town and did my 
Christmas shopping without it. The 
taxi driver never even knew that I was 
lame. When I came into this room | 
put my crutch away, and I’m not going 
to use it any more.” 

“Thank God!” said Mr. Gordon in 
shaken tones. 

“Yes, it was God that did it,” said 
Stuart in a matter-of-fact tone. “Joyce 
and I asked Him.” 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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All of us would like to go on a treasure 
hunt, but few ever have the opportunity 
to do so. How should you like to go on 
a treasure hunt all your own? Any 
stamp collector can do it, and this is 
the way: 

Get your mother, your grandmother, 
or some of your folks to let you look 
through any packs of old letters that 
they may have saved. You are sure to 
find some fairly old stamps on the en- 
velopes. You may be disappointed in 
the value of some of them, but there is 
always a chance that you will find a 
stamp worth a dollar, or one worth per- 
haps ten dollars or even one hundred 
dollars. One boy found a stamp worth 
forty thousand dollars, but I will tell 
you about that later. 

If your mother does not have any old 
letters, try rummaging through the 
boxes and trunks that have been stored 
away in your attic. Many times valu- 
able stamps have been found among old 
family papers put away ina 
forgotten trunk in the at- 
tic. 

It was in this way that 
Vernon Vaughan, a boy liv- 
ing in British Guiana, 
found the most valuable 
stamp in the world. The 
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and the only picture on them was that of 
a ship, taken from an advertisement. 
When the new issue arrived from Eng- 
land, the remainder of the makeshift is- 
sue was destroyed. 

Few of these stamps were ever used, 
and collectors did not pay much atten- 
tion to them at first. Sixteen years 
later Vernon Vaughan was going 
through some old family papers, hunt- 
ing for stamps to put in his collection, 
when he came across a copy of the one- 
cent stamp of this issue. It was not in 
perfect condition, and Vernon did not 
consider it worth much. He sold it for 
$1.50, little realizing what it would sell . 
for later. 

Next it was sold to a British stamp 
dealer for one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. An Austrian count bought it 
from him for five hundred dollars. Dur- 
ing the World War the count’s collection 
was seized by the French Government 
and put up at public auction. 

By this time the collec- 
tors realized that the fa- 
mous Guiana stamp was the 
only copy of its issue in ex- 
istence. Many well-known 
collectors were bidding for 
this rarest of stamps. Fi- 
nally it was bought by Mr. 


stamp he found has a 
strange history. 

Away back in 1856, the 
postmaster of British Guiana ran out of 
stamps. While he was waiting for a 
new supply from England, he had a 
printer dash off a few stamps of his 
own design. They were set up in type, 
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Arthur Hind, an American, 
who paid almost forty thou- 
sand dollars for it. 
Shall we have our own treasure hunt 
this month? If you find any good 
stamps write and tell me about them. 
Address your letters to Charles R. 
Strotz, in care of WEE WISDOM. 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Anne overheard a lady say that she, Anne, 
must have a lucky talisman to protect her, 
because she had had so many adventures 
and had always escaped unharmed. Grand- 
mother said that Anne’s only talisman was 
the one that all people carry with them at 
all times. Before the story ends Anne will 
learn what her talisman is. Just now she 
thinks it must be the tiny miniature of 
her mother, who is no longer with them. 

Anne’s father, who is an engineer, Prossy, 
their housekeeper, and Anne are now living 
on a mesa in the southwestern desert where 
Mr. Donaldson is overseeing the construc- 
tion of a big dam. Paul Andrews, Victor 
and Constance Grant, and some younger 
children are also in the camp. Anne thinks 
she does not like Paul. 

The children visit a deserted mesa, and 
are ordered away by a Professor Corson. 

School begins, and Anne is interested in 
the Indian children. She has made friends 
with Nampeyo, an Indian girl, and invited 
her to spend a week-end at the camp. Anne 
also visited Nampeyo’s pueblo home. 


Chapter VII 


HE WEEKS succeeded one another 

so fast that Anne was astonished 
one morning when she awoke to find that 
spring was near. Life in the camp had 
been interesting. Father had warned 
her that it would be quiet; that they 
were coming to the desert, far away 
from contact with civilization; but to 
Anne camp life had been thrilling. There 
were only a few people, and yet their 
life had been as full of movement and 
change as if they had lived in a city. 
There were the new acquaintances of 
the school, the Indian friends on the 
mesa, the ranchers’ families, all the 
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great strange 
country to ex- 
plore, and then 
the camp itself 
with its happy 
community spir- 
it. 

When Anne 
awoke that Sat- 
urday morning 
she lay quietly 
in bed for a few 
moments, won- 
dering what 
there was that 
she had not yet 
done. She had 
not visited the 
cliff dwellers’ 
houses on the 
wall the 
canon, but Fa- 

“Get out of there, I ther and_ she 
say!” were going to do 
that the next 
week. She would not be allowed to go 
there alone. She was excited at the 
thought of that trip. Only last night the 
archeologist, whose name was Professor 
Corson, had come into camp to see Fa- 
ther. He had shown Father a wonderful 
necklace of turquoise, abalone shell, and 
silver, which he had found in the ruins 
of the deserted mesa. It was worth a 
great deal of money, for it was very old. 
It was to be sent to a museum, but the 
professor had said that a private col- 
lector would be willing to pay a large 
sum for it. 
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The children had crowded around to 
look at the wonderful thing as it lay on 
the table of the Donaldson’s porch. They 
took a very special interest in it; for it 
had been their intention to explore that 
mesa if the professor had not requested 
them to leave. Who could tell? They 
might have found the necklace and have 
had as much as a thousand dollars to 
divide among their own little group. Ev- 
ery one of them could think of something 
he could have done with his share of the 
money. 

“Oh, well,” thought Anne, “there may 
be other old necklaces in other ruins, 
perhaps in the cliff houses.” It certain- 
ly did make life interesting to think that 
there might be treasures waiting around 
somewhere if only one searched for them 
carefully. 

Anne recalled her mind from that 
pleasant possibility, to the day’s plans. 
Connie and Vic had gone to visit their 
grandmother. Paul had said abruptly 
the night before that he 
would be busy. Ellen 
and Alice were not al- 
lowed to ride away from 
the camp without an old- 
er person in the party. 
That left only the very 
small children. 

“T’ll just go for a ride 
by myself,” said Anne. 

At first she thought of 
going to the mesa. Then 
she decided that it might 
not be polite to call upon 
Nampeyo that day. The 
Indians were getting 
ready for a ceremonial 
the following week, and 
they might not care for 
visitors from outside the 
tribe. 

“T’ll go all by myself,” 
said Anne. “I'll visit 
the Gomas River valley, 
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and maybe I’ll go into the cave. 
have some adventure.” 

No flight of imagination, however, 
pictured the sort of adventure Anne 
was to have before the day was done. 

Father was up, so Anne arose and 
ate breakfast with him. Prossy packed 
her a lunch to go in the knapsack— 
sandwiches, cookies, fruit, and a ther- 
mos bottle of cold lemonade. Prossy 
always packed up as if she expected 
Anne to be stranded on a desert isle. 

“T’m going for a ride somewhere over 
west,” Anne told Father. 

“All right,” said Father. 

They knew every family, both white 
and Indian, for miles around, and he 
knew that Anne would be all right. 

“Look at your watch once in a while, 
and be sure to get back before dark,” 
he warned her. 

Anne said good-by to her family, then 
rode up to the plain and turned south 
beyond the place where the masonry of 
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the dam was rising. She 
crossed the dry river valley 
about a mile farther south, 
and rode on west until she 
came to the bed of the 
branch called the ‘““Gomas.” 
This likewise was dry and 
had been since before the 
dam was built. Anne had 
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never seen even a trickle of water in it. 
She urged the pony down into the river 
bed, and then rode northwest along the 
course of the river. It seemed strange 
to be riding along there, where at one 
time a mighty river had flowed. She 
could see the marks, higher than her 
head, where the water had risen at some 
time in the past, and had deposited its 
bits of débris along the rim. 

“T feel like the children of Israel go- 
ing through the Red Sea,” said fanciful 
Anne. “I’m going through where water 
used to be, without ‘wetting the sole of 
my foot.’ Of course, I don’t see any 
walls of water on the right hand or on 
the left, but I can pretend that the banks 
are walls of water instead of just sand. 
I suppose the Israelites sang songs of 
thanksgiving all the way across.” 

So Anne lifted her voice in a song, 
to carry out her “pretend” more fully. 
She sang: 

“The Lord’s my shepherd, I’ll not want. 
He maketh me to lie 
In pastures green; He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.” 

Anne’s little song of thanksgiving 
was indeed a mighty power to her. For 
upon the farther bank a keen-eyed boy, 
a little older than she, raised his head, 
looked toward the river bed, and then 
started running in that direction. 


Something seized her 
roughly by the arm. 
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Anne had left her pony by this time. 
She had seen a blue stone on the floor 
of the river bed; and hoping that it 
was a turquoise, she had got off to pick 
it up. She turned the stone in her hand. 
She was not sure whether this was tur- 
quoise matrix or not, but she would take 
it home and Professor Corson would 
tell her. She walked on a few steps 
looking for another like it. 

“Hi! get out of there!” cried a voice 
on the bank above her. 

Anne looked up to see a boy waving 
his arms and scowling at her as he con- 
tinued to shout, “Get out of there, I say. 
Right away! Climb up the _ bank. 
Haven’t you any sense?” 

“What a rude boy!” thought Anne, 
indignantly. Aloud, she said coldly, 
“This isn’t your river.” 

“Get out! get out! the water!” fairly 
howled the boy, dancing on the edge of 
the bank. 

Anne turned her back on him and 
walked on with indignant disapproval 
in her stiff back. For some minutes she 
had been conscious of a sort of roaring 
sound that kept getting louder. It was 
behind her now, for she was walking 
away from the boy. She wished he had 
not been so rude, so that she might ask 
him what the noise was. She turned 
her head toward the noise. Then sev- 
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“You can see how strong the current is.” 


eral things happened all at once. She 
saw her pony scrambling madly up the 
bank. She saw a wall of water higher 
than her head rushing toward her down 
the river bed. Something seized her 
roughly by the arm. The water tum- 
bled down over her in a choking flood, 
and she struck out gamely to come to 
the top; but that something held her 
arm so that she had to swim with one 
hand. Then there was a bump that 
knocked the breath out of her body for 
a moment. When she could gather her 
scattered thoughts, she was lying on 
something solid, blinking up at the blue 
sky. Then she sat up. She was on a 
tiny rock island in the midst of a wide 
rushing river. The boy who had yelled 
at her so frantically was sitting beside 
her and was still holding her arm. 
Anne blinked. She had heard about 
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the rivers filling in a day when a flood 
began back in the mountains as a result 
of heavy rains and melting snows; but 
she had never dreamed it was like this, 
an actual wall of water traveling down 
the river bed and filling it in a moment. 
It seemed like one of those dreams in 
which things change as quickly as mov- 
ing pictures on the screen. 

“Are you all right?” asked the boy. 

“Yes,” said Anne. She stared at him 
a moment longer, then said: “Thank 
you. I’m sorry I didn’t do 
what you said.” 

“You'd better be sorry,” 
said the boy crossly. “That 
was a narrow escape. If 
it hadn’t been for this 
rock, I don’t know how far 
we'd have been swept 
downstream before we 
could have reached land. 
Maybe we wouldn’t have 
made it.” 

Anne thought to herself, 
“T said, ‘God is my help,’ 
as soon as I saw the 
water.” But of course she could not talk 
about that to a stranger. She put her 
hand up to her throat. The slender 
silver chain was there, and at the end 
of it hung her mother’s miniature. Her 
thoughts raced on: “This is the second 
time I’ve been in great danger, and have 
been saved. It’s a real talisman.” 

She looked at the boy. 

“I’m sorry you had to go in and get 
all wet.” 

“Getting wet didn’t matter, but I 
wasn’t sure whether I could get you out. 
Why didn’t you climb the bank when I 
told you? If you had obeyed on the 
jump we wouldn’t be in all this trou- 
ble.” 

Anne smiled. “I thought you were 
just ordering me out, and I said, ‘This 
isn’t your river.’ But are we in trou- 
ble?” 
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“How are we going to get to land? 
We can’t stay here on this rock forever. 
Besides, if the river rises much higher, 
this rock will be covered.” 

“My father will come for me,” said 
Anne, confidently. Then her face 
clouded. “Oh, dear! What will he 
think when I’m not back by dark? Can’t 
we swim to shore?” 

“You can see how strong the current 
is; but I guess we had better try it be- 
fore the water gets any higher. It’s only 
about thirty feet across on this side. I’ll 
try it first. Of course, I’ll be carried 
down a bit, but I think I can make that 
point,” the boy answered, as he pointed 
downstream. “Then I’ll get a good long 
bough, and reach it out into the water 
for you to grasp when you are swept 
down there.” 

“That’s the wrong side,” objected 
Anne. “I want to get to the other side, 
so that I can get home.” 

“We can’t get to the other shore. It’s 
twice as far, and the current is stronger. 
Look for yourself. Besides, our ponies 
are on this side, and we don’t want 
them to stray away. We can call our- 
selves lucky if we get to shore, and 
after that we can figure out a way to 
get home. My home’s on the far side, 
too, and I want to get home before 
dark, so that my folks won’t be anxious 
about me.” 

Anne decided to trust this level- 
headed boy. 

“All right,” she said. “I’m ready any 
time you are.” 

The boy took off his 
shoes and hung them 
around his neck. He 
watched while _ several 
good-sized timbers were 
swept past, and he 
warned Anne not to go in 
until the water was clear 
of them. 

“T’m glad you aren’t 


Anne was drawn ashore. 
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the kind of a girl that sits down and 
cries when there’s danger,” he said in 
his first word of approval. 

“T think crying’s silly,” said Anne in 
her loftiest manner. “It’s much more 
sensible to try to do something.” 

“I thought girls always cried,” said 
the boy. 

“You don’t know much about girls,” 
Anne told him, as she had told Paul 
some time before. 

The boy slid off the rock into the 
water. He was carried twenty feet be- 
fore he could make a stroke, but he 
managed to gain the point where the 
river turned and a tongue of land 
reached out. When he felt the river 
bed under him, he stood up and waded 
to shore. He searched about until he 
found a long and strong bough. Then 
he waded out into the water, and shouted 
to Anne, “Now!” 

Anne obeyed promptly this time, and 
slipped into the water. She could keep 
up easily enough, but she could not guide 
her course. Her strokes were not strong 
enough to oppose the force of the cur- 
rent, but the boy stood braced, holding 
out the bough. Anne was swept against 
it. She seized it and clung to it, and 
was drawn. to shore. 

The two climbed up to 
the bank above the river. 

They told each other 
their names, while they 
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were wringing water out of their drip- 
ping clothes. The boy was Richard Har- 
land. His father had a large piece of 
land some five miles down the river, 
where they had lived for a year. Dick 
had seen the river come in the spring 
before, and he had ridden out this morn- 
ing to see if there were any signs of it 
again. 

“We'd better go north,” said Dick. 
“There’s no chance of crossing down 
this way. Some one told my father 
that there’s a sort of natural bridge up 
north. I don’t know whether it is a 
safe crossing or not, but we can go and 
see. I suppose you are hungry, but I 
didn’t bring any lunch. I intended to 
be back by noon.” 

“Oh, I have a lunch. It’s packed on 
my pony, and he had sense enough to 
get out before the water came.” 

They rounded up the ponies, and then 
sat down in the shade of a bush and ate 
lunch. It was almost midafternoon 
when they were ready to start looking 
for the crossing. They both were quite 
serious now. There seemed hardly a 
chance of getting home before dark. 

They had ridden but a little way when 
some one rode onto the trail ahead of 
them, having come out from behind some 
large rocks. 

“Why,” cried Anne, with a lightening 
of her heart, “that’s Paul! He’s our 
neighbor in camp.” 

She urged the pony ahead. 

“Paul,” she cried. “Paul, wait!” 

Paul turned to face her, but it was 
such a woebegone-looking Paul that she 
stopped in amazement. All his jaunty 
assurance was gone. He looked as if 
some great misfortune had come upon 
him. 

“Paul!” cried Anne again. 
Paul, what is the matter?” 

(To be continued) 
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A Christmas Conspiracy 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Land sakes! Master Stuart,” cried 
Mellie. “With all the excitement I never 
noticed that you had left off the crutch.” 

There were introductions then, and 
Mr. Gordon made every guest so wel- 
come that there was twice as much joy 
as before. Stuart saw at once that Fa- 
ther liked the new neighbors. 

Mellie announced supper then. Sup- 
per over, there were more songs and 
games; and then good-nights, and happy 
voices calling back, “May every Christ- 
mas for you be as merry as the one 
you’ve given us.” 

Then the lights were out, and the 
big house and the little one next door 
settled down into silence. 

That was not quite all, however. Mr. 
Gordon and Stuart came to call next 
day. They did not come through the 
window, but around by the street to the 
front door. While Stuart and Joyce 
went out to the holly tree, where many 
winter birds made their homes, Mr. 
Gordon and Mrs. Anderson talked. 

When the visitors had said good-by, 
Mother seized Joyce in her arms and 
held her tight while she asked: 

“How should you like to live in the 
big house next door, my darling?” 

“Do you mean, to stay there all the 
time?” quivered Joyce. 

“Yes, dear. Mr Gordon wants us to 
live there, and to help keep Stuart happy 
while he is away.” 

“I’m too happy even to skip now,” 
said Joyce. “If I’d been given a fairy 
wish, I’d have asked that very joy. When 
can we go?” 

“Tomorrow,” said Mother, “your 
fairy wish will come true.” 

(The End) 
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Three more boys and girls have received a year’s subscription to WEE WIS- 
DOM, free, and more boys and girls have received membership cards from our 
guild. Have you written something for us? 

The guild rules are: Any child under fifteen years of age may write a poem, 
essay, or story about the month’s subject and mail it to WEE WISDOM. Give your 
full name, age and address, and mail your work early. All work must be your 
own. Originality, neatness, and length of material as well as the writer’s age 
are all taken into consideration by our judges. Keep your work short. To each 
one whose work is published a guild membership card is sent. The authors of 
the best three contributions each month are awarded a year’s subscription to 
WEE WISDOM magazine, free. You may submit material each month until you 
earn an award.. We cannot return unused material. If you fail to receive an 
award this month, keep on trying. Success comes to those who do not accept 
defeat. 

For March write about March winds, games, flowers, or about early spring. 
Mail March work before January 1. 

The subject for April is: “Things I Like to Do in Spring.” Do you like to walk 
in the woods, hear the robin’s call, play marbles, fly kites, play house under the 
budding trees, build bird houses, plant gardens or flower beds? Remember, April 
material must be mailed by February 1. 


I Resolve June's New Year's Resolution 


(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wispom) (Awarded a guild membership) 
By NORMAN NELSON (12 years) By NADINE CHANEY (13 years) 
West Monroe, La. Newberg, Oreg. 
I resolve to get up early; 
Do as my parents say; 
Get my lessons every night, 
And eat vegetables every day. 


New Year’s Day dawned bright and 
clear. June Clark slipped out of bed 
and started dressing. She could not find 
her stockings, however, and being sure 
I will take a daily bath, that she had put them away last night 

And scrub my teeth real clean; she pulled open her drawer. She could 
Run errands for my mother, not hope to find them there. The drawer 

And I never will be mean. looked as if everything had been thrown 

into it. There was too much in it for her 
I will say my prayers each night, to look through in the hurry she was in. 

And feed my pets each day; She looked around her room and then 
Always be polite and kind hurried to her mother. 

In my work and play. “Mother,” she asked, “where are my 
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stockings? I had them last night.” 

“Are you sure?” her mother asked, 
smiling. 

June knew by the smile on her 
mother’s face that she knew where the 
stockings were; so she asked again, 
“Where are they?” 

“On the bookcase,” her mother said. 
Her mother shook her head sorrowfully 
as June ran away saying, “Oh, I re- 
member laying them there yesterday 
when I went to play with Jessie.” 

June was soon dressed. An hour 
later she again came to her mother. 

“Will you help me make a wise new 
year’s resolution?” she asked. 

June’s mother was trying to break 
her of the habit of leaving things where 
they did not belong. She now said: 

“June, for a long time I have been 
trying to break you of a habit to which 
you seemingly are blind. It is leaving 
things where they do not belong. Let 
us say this as your new year’s resolu- 
tion: ‘I will try to put everything in its 
right place during the following year.’ ” 

June silently nodded her head and 
then looked at her mother. “All right,” 


she said. 


My New Year's Resolution 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By SHIRLEY SPRINGER (7 years) 
Beaumont, Tex. 
I resolve to be an architect, an artist, 
or a writer. 

By beginning when I’m seven 
My duties will be lighter. 

My career will be settled at eleven. 


I resolve to become a member 
Of Wee Wisdom’s Writers’ Guild. 
It will be something to remember 
And a future help me build. 


I resolve to make the most 
Of this opportunity. 

I am confident of success, 
With the help of Unity. 
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To Follow the Whole Year 
Through 


(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wisvom) 
By CAROLYN JUNE BAUS (12 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I have made a new resolution, 

To follow the whole year through: 
I will not grumble or fret, 

But will do what I’m told to do. 


I will pick up my toys when I’m told to, 
And put them neatly away; 

I’m sure I'll be glad I have done this 
At the end of each sunshiny day. 


I will keep the ends of my mouth up, 
So I won’t look like I was in sad 
plight; 
When I happen to look in a mirror 
My reflection will be gay and bright. 


IG 


I Made Some Resolutions 


(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wispom) 


By DoroTHY ANN DAWSON (10 years) 
Bonaparte, Iowa 


I made some resolutions 

This year, on New Year’s Day, 
Resolving to be better, 

And to do some good each day. 


I have a little sick friend, 
Who is so very lame. 

I go and read to her each day; 
She thinks it quite a game. 


I help my mother with her work, 
Wash dishes every day, 

Make the beds, and sweep the floors; 
So Mother dear can play. 


New year’s resolutions 
Are just the things we need, 
To please both God, and Mother, 
With each kind act and deed. 
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e Squirrels 
storehouse 
By Winifred Catherine Marshall 


When I was walking in the woods 
With Jill and Uncle Ned, 

I lifted up a big, flat stone 
From its deep, mossy bed. 


And underneath the rough, gray stone, 
What do you think I found? 

A pile of nuts and acorns, 
Stored deep down in the ground. 


“Some little squirrel's storehouse,” 
Is what my uncle said, 


And lifted back the big, flat stone 
Upon its mossy bed. 


O busy little squirrel, 
You did not frisk and play; 
But when the nuts were plentiful, 
Stored for a winter's day. 
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A Way to Help Dad 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


For many of us January and Febru- 
ary are the snowiest months. What fun 
it is to put on our coats and leggings, 
wade the drifts, and help Dad shovel 
out the paths or sand the slippery 
places on the walks! If the snow is 
light, we can send Dad back to his 
paper with a promise that soon the 
walks will all be cleared. Out comes 
our snowplow. Little Brother climbs 
on to weight it down, while the rest of 
us tug on the rope as we troop down 
the path to his cries of “Gi-dup, gi-dup!” 
It is really great fun, and this is the 
way to make your snowplow: 

Take two boards 8 or 10 inches wide 
and about 314 feet long. Place two 
ends together and spread the other ends 
2 feet apart, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Nail a board across the back for 
a seat, and cut the ends 
even with the sides. Be- 
low the seat, and about 2 
inches from the bottom 
of the sides, fasten a 
stout brace. It is not 
necessary that the ends 
of the boards forming 
the point of the plow fit 
together perfectly, but 
nail or screw them tight. 
Bore a hole through both 
boards a little above the 
middle and 2 inches back 
from the point. Knot a 
tug rope 5 or 6 feet long 


SNOW PLOW 


and run it through both these holes. 

Now lay the plow, bottom side up, 
on a fairly wide board. Place this board 
6 inches back from the point of the plow. 
From the inside of the plow make a 
mark on both sides of the board so that 
when sawed on these lines the board 
will fit nicely between the sides of the 
plow. When nailed solid, as shown in 
the drawing, it will serve either as a 
foot rest or to hold a weight. 

Should the snow be too heavy to sweep 
with a broom or too light for the plow, 
you can use a pusher. For this you 
will need a board 6 inches wide and 114 
feet long; another piece about 114 or 2 
inches square and 4 feet long makes a 
good handle. You will need also two 
other pieces 114 inches wide by 1 inch 

(Please turn to page 42) 


1¥210ch wide by inch thick. 


BACK VIEW OF 
SNOW PUSHER 


SIDE VIEW OF 
SNOW PUSHER 
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John and Jesus Teach Me 


LESSON 1, JANUARY 1, 1933. 


Coéperation is a long word, but one 
that most boys and girls understand. To 
codéperate means to work together. When 
two boys work together to pull a sled 
uphill, or when one girl washes dishes 
and another one dries them, we say they 
are cooperating. 

The Bible lesson for today, which you 
will find in Mark 1:1-7, tells us how 
two boys codperated in doing a great 
work in the world. These two boys were 


cousins, John the Baptist and Jesus. God 
sent them to work together to bring His 
message of love to men. John’s work 
was to help the people to cleanse their 


minds of ugly, selfish, unhappy 
thoughts, so that they might be ready 
to fill their minds and hearts with beau- 
tiful, unselfish, happy thoughts when 
Jesus should come to them later with 
God’s message of love. 


You may ask, “What was God’s mes- 
sage of love?” Turn to the Christmas 
lesson. You will find this sentence: 
“God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten son.” When Jesus 
came He said, “Love one another; even 
as I have loved you.” That we should 
love one another is the greatest message 
that God has for men, but John knew 
that the people could not understand the 
message of love if their hearts were 
filled with hatred and ill feeling. 

Have you noticed how much easier it 
is to work with another person when 
your heart is filled with love? Love 
makes codperation easy. 


John and Jesus were able to co- 
operate because both were eager to do 
the will of their heavenly Father. When 
we are willing to learn the lessons that 
John and Jesus came to teach, we shall 
find it easy to codperate with (or work 
with) others. To do this, we first 
cleanse our minds and hearts of all ugly, 
unloving thoughts, and then we fill them 
with beautiful, loving thoughts. Shall 
we try doing that this week, in order to 
find out how much easier our work will 
be and how much more enjoyable our 
play? Let us keep this thought in mind: 

Unhappy thoughts have no place in 
my mind; I fill my mind and my heart 
with love. 


WA 


Using Our Strength 
for Others 


LESSON 2, JANUARY 8, 1933. 


The lesson for today, which you will 
find in Mark 1:12-20, tells of some of 
the difficulties Jesus met in trying to 
do His work. In the 138th verse we 
read: “And he was in the wilderness 
forty days tempted of Satan.” 

During the forty days Jesus spent in 
the wilderness He was so interested in 
talking over His work with His heavenly 
Father that He did not gather food for 
Himself. After He had gone without 
food for forty days He must have been 
very hungry. 

Satan said to Him: “If thou art the 
Son of God, command that these stones 
become bread.” Jesus refused to turn 
the stones into bread to get food for 
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Himself, although later on He did per- 
form the miracle of making five fishes 
feed five thousand people. There is a 
helpful thought in this story. 

God had given His Son Jesus power 
to turn stones into bread and water into 
wine, to walk on the waves, to heal 
those who were sick, and to bring back 
to life those who had died; but Jesus 
knew that this power was given to Him 
to use for the good of others, not to show 
how great He was. 

If you were a good swimmer you 
might be tempted to swim a treacherous 
stream just because some one dared you 
to do it. If you used the wisdom that 
Christ used, you would attempt such a 
feat only in case it was really necessary. 

The story of Jesus’ temptation teaches 
us that we must use the power God gives 
us for the good of others, and not to 
show off our own greatness. 

A helpful thought for this week is: 


I use my strength for others. 
Jesus Prayed 


LESSON 3, JANUARY 15, 1933. 


In the Bible lesson for to- 
day we find the story of Je- 
sus’ work for the sick. Read 
Mark 1:21-35. 

You will find a helpful 
thought in the very last 
verse: “And in the morning, 
a great while before day, he 
rose up and went out, and 
departed into a desert place, 
and there prayed.” 

If Jesus, of whom God 
said, “This is my beloved 
son,” needed to pray, surely 
we all need to talk over with 
Him the things that trouble 
us and also the things that 
make us happy. Jesus told 
us to call God “Our Father 
which art in heaven.” We 


Jesus 
sinners and bless- 
ing the sick. 
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too can call upon Him to tell us what we 
should do and how to do it. 

One of our WEE WISDOM readers says 
that she has prayed a long time for a 
certain thing and her prayer has not 
been answered. I do not know what it 
is that this little reader is praying for, 
but I should like to tell you of an experi- 
ence I had when I was a little girl. When 
I was about nine years old I decided 
that I wanted to teach school when I 
grew up, and I began to ask God to help 
me do the work I wanted to do. When 
I was seventeen I thought I was ready, 
and I tried to get a school. Every time 
I asked for a chance to teach, I was 
told that I was too young. I was greatly 
disappointed and I felt, as our little 
friend feels, that God had failed to an- 
swer my prayer. Of course I know 
now that I was not ready then to teach 
successfully, and that had I gone on 
trying I might have been given a school 
and been successful later. I know too 
that years later God answered that 
prayer of mine by giving me the oppor- 
tunity to help you through 
WEE WISDOM’sS pages. So 
please pray only for that 
which is right, and keep your 
faith in God. He will answer 
you. 

A thought for the week is: 

God is my help in every 
need. 


A Puzzling Story 


LESSON 4, JANUARY 22, 1933. 


In the lesson for today, 
which you will find in Mark 
2:1-12, we have a story that 
may puzzle you. This is the 
story of the healing of the 
man who had palsy. In 
healing this man, Jesus said 
to him, “Son, thy sins are 
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forgiven,” and the man was 
healed. The scribes were 
angry with Jesus because 
they thought He was claim- 
ing a power that only God 
had—the power to forgive 
sin. 

The puzzling part of the 
story is this: Is it a sin to 
be ill? Perhaps you would 
be angry if you were ill and 
somebody told you that the 
reason you were ill was that 
you had sinned. Let us think 
about this. If we were able 
to keep all God’s laws and 
never make a mistake, our 
bodies would always be well. 
However, we make mistakes 
when we do not think and 
act as God would have us do. 
We usually call these mis- 


takes “sinning.” 
One of God’s laws is that we 


shall love one another. When we 
let thoughts of hatred enter our minds, 
we are breaking the law, or sinning. 
Thoughts of hatred will disturb the 
stomach and make one ill. Fear 
thoughts will do the same thing. Have 
you ever been so frightened or so angry 
that you felt ill? If so, you know how 
your thoughts upset your stomach. The 
same thing is true of all our thoughts. 
When our minds are filled with happy, 
loving thoughts, our bodies feel light 
and joyous and we want to skip and 
run. When we are angry and unhappy, 
we feel heavy and ill. 

Jesus knew these things were true; 
so He said to the man, “Son, thy sins 
are forgiven.” 

We can keep our bodies well by keep- 
ing only true, Godlike thoughts in our 
minds. A helpful thought for this week 
is: 

I think good thoughts. I am joyous 
and free. 


“I will make you 
fishers of men.” 
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Keeping the Sabbath 


LESSON 5, JANUARY 29, 1933. 


At the time that Jesus 
lived in Palestine the He- 
brews had a law that they 
should not work on the sab- 
bath. Our Bible lesson for 
today tells the story of Jesus 
and His disciples walking 
through the grain field on the 
sabbath. The disciples were 
hungry and picked some of 
the grain to eat. The Phari- 
sees asked them why they did 
it when they knew that 
working on the sabbath was 
unlawful. Jesus answered 
them, “The sabbath was 
made for man, and not man 
for the sabbath.” You will 
find the story in Mark 2:23- 
28. The rest of the text is 
in Mark 3:1-6. 

Jesus meant that the sabbath was 
made for our use. On this day, as on 
all other days, we should do the things 
that are really necessary to keep our 
bodies clean and well; but we should not 
stop with that. We should also keep 
our minds clean and healthy, and do for 
others all that we can. 


Sometimes people get the idea that 
there are certain things that they should 
not do on Sunday, because Sunday is a 
more holy day than the other days of 
the week. The truth is that every day 
is a day that “the Lord hath made,” 
and we should do nothing on any day 
that we should be ashamed of Sunday. 

To think thoughts that you would not 
want Mother and Father to know would 
be the same as doing things on Monday 
that you would not want to do on Sun- 
day. 

A thought for the week is: 

I keep my mind and my body clean 
each day. 
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(SOOD WORLDS 


Conducted entirely by the Booster mem- 
bers without aid of secretary or captain. 

Buster was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of our meeting, and I was elected 
secretary for the time being. You see, 
it happened this way. We Boosters had 
come aboard ship (Our Good Words 
Booster Ship) and set sail as usual, 
when the first mate came running out 
on deck and shouted that the captain 
and the secretary had been left behind. 
It was too late to turn back if we were 
to reach the port of New Year’s Eve 
exactly on time, so we telegraphed back 
to shore, (our Booster ship has a lovely 
wireless telegraph set) and found out 
that our captain and secretary had just 
left for New Year’s Eve port by air- 
plane. Whatever could have kept them 
from reaching the boat on time? Per- 
haps we shall hear later. Anyway, that 
is how we happen to be conducting our 
Booster meeting ourselves. 

“Isn’t it dangerous for us to be sail- 
ing alone?” little Mary B. asks, shiver- 
ing slightly. Indeed, the sea does look 
dark and mysterious. 

“Not at all,” exclaims President Bus- 
ter. “Don’t you see The Prayer of 
Faith posted up there on the mainmast 
of our ship? That prayer is our con- 
stant protection.” 

“What I’d like to know,” speaks up 
Bill, “is why everybody seems to think 
that that prayer does such miracles for 
them. (Miracles are wonderful, unex- 
plainable happenings, you know.) I’ve 
said it lots of times, but to me it’s just 
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a few words on a bit of paper. It doesn’t 
help me.” 

“Doesn’t it help you, Bill? Perhaps 
that is because you expect the paper or 
the words to help you. That isn’t the 
secret at all. It’s—it’s——” 

“It’s the faith that you put into what 
you are saying that makes The Prayer 
of Faith help you,” finishes President 
Buster. “That’s what it is—The Prayer 
of Faith. Any other prayer will help 
you just as much, if you have faith in 
a.” 

Bill looks as if he is beginning to un- 
derstand. “TI’ll try it the next time I 
need help,” he says. 

“Is there any new business?” asks 
President Buster. 

“Let’s plan a surprise for our captain 
and secretary,” suggests Barbara. “I 
know one that would please them very 
much.” 

“What?” choruses every one. 

“A lot of new members.” 

“Yes, let’s do. That will be fine. How 
shall we do it?” 

“I know,” says Tom. “Let’s send ev- 
ery WEE WISDOM reader an application 
blank.” (You'll find your blank two 
pages over. If you are not already a 
Booster member, fill out the blank and 
mail it to our secretary.) 

“Then,” Tom goes on, “let’s invite ev- 
ery Booster that is already a member 
but has not written for a long time to 
write this month. You know, after a 
Booster has written his first four 
monthly letters, he does not have to 
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write every month, but may write just 
when he likes. Only, of course, our sec- 
retary is always glad to hear how you 
are getting along.” 

“Land ahead,” cries our lookout. ‘“‘The 
captain and the secretary are already 
on shore.” 

“Why were you late? Why weren’t you 
aboard?” shout the Boosters as we land. 

“Why” — and our captain laughs 
heartily—“‘this is 1933, and we wanted 
you Boosters to make your own resolu- 
tions.” 

And, we haven’t made a single good 
resolution! But we did plan a big sur- 
prise for our leaders. You can take 
part in it by sending in your application 
blank or letter right away. 

Let’s read our letters, and then we 
must make our New Year’s resolutions. 


From Jamaica, British West Indies, 
came Daphne’s letter, telling how she is 
keeping the Booster pledge. Keep on 
trying, Daphne, and you will have a 
most successful voyage. 


My dear Secretary: Thanks very much 
for your letter. I am trying to keep the 
pledge and I am also trying not to be rude 
to anybody. 

I have written to all my correspondents 
except one, whom I am going to write to 
today. I am on a holiday with my mother 
and father in the country. The country is 
very cool and nice. I should like to sail 
in your good ship, also with your good 
Captain Speak-no-evil. — Daphne Neita 
(Jamaica, B. W. I.) 


Myrtle is seeing the answers to her 
prayers made manifest. We 
rejoice with her in her 
steadfast faith. 


Dear Secretary: I am still 
trying my best to say only 
good words. Since I am do- 
ing that I am getting along 
fine. 

We are back from our vaca- 
tion now, and God has an- 
swered my prayer, for my fa- 
ther is as well as ever. I am 
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enjoying school very much and I am sure it 
is because I say The Prayer of Faith.— 
Myrtle Brier. 


When we pray for help with our 
school work, we are really opening the 
door to a great treasure house of wis- 
dom. Shirley is learning to use her 
treasure house. 


Dear Secretary: I haven’t kept my pledge 
so well as I might, but I am trying harder 
this month. In a history test I couldn’t 
think of a certain word, but when I said 
my prayer I remembered the word. 

I always look forward to the day my WEE 
WISDOM arrives, for I love the stories and 
especially the Booster page. I got all A’s 
and B’s on my school report card this last 
month, and if I am more faithful with my 
pledge I can get all A’s. 

I send good wishes to you and to all mem- 
bers of the Booster Club.—Shirley Thomp- 


June Laverne finds the Good Words 


“Booster Club has helped her in many 


ways. 


Dear Booster Club: I am well and I am 
doing fine. Since school has started I have 
many new friends. I like the Booster Club, 
and it helps me in many ways. The other 
day I could not answer one of my questions. 
I said The Prayer of Faith and soon an- 
swered it. 

My grandfather had a dog named Petey 
down at his place, but he brought it up 
here. Grandpa tried to give Petey a bath, 
but he gave a jump and ran away from 
Grandpa.—June Laverne Schubach. 


Helping three sisters to speak only 
good words is indeed a worth-while ef- 
fort. Maggie’s happy home is her best 
reward we are sure. 

Dear Good Words Booster 
Club: I am writing to tell you 
the news. Think of it! I 
have helped three of my sis- 
ters in speaking. Now we all 
are speaking good words. We 
watch one another to see 
which will make a mistake in 
speaking, and we are going to 
continue in our race. Mother 
says she is really surprised at 
our game, and is happy to 
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know that we are doing better. She says 
she is proud of her happy home.—Maggie 
Leen Brown. 


I’ve enjoyed writing our Booster 
pages this month, but I’m glad that our 
secretary will be back next month. 
Don’t forget our big surprise. 

Until then, 

DOLLY D., Acting Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Lois Rupp, 328 Ingalton Ave., West Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Faith Metcalf, 145 Chancery St., 
New Bedford, Mass.; Edna Pomeroy, Craw- 
ford’s Grove, Ontario, Canada; Albert and 
Earline Jordan (14 year old twins), 823 
Center St., Oakland, Calif.; Alice George, 
Route 1, Box 233a, Woodland, Calif.; Emml 
Charles Ankrah, % Emml C. Codjoe, Ac- 
counts Branch Gen. P. O., Accra, Gold 
Coast, West Africa; Eunice McNamara (10 
years), 19 East Center St., Torrington, 
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Conn.; Betty Irene Crego (9 years), 1024 
Clark St., Lansing, Mich.; Mary Catherine 
Smith, % King’s Daughter’s Hospital, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Catherine Pekurney: prayers for success 
in her school work; Maxine Vickroy: help 
in her spelling and reading; Myrtle Brier: 
prayers for school work and for prosperity; 
Maggie Leen Brown: prayers; Rachel 
Gladys Kern: prayers for health and suc- 
cess in her music; Hazel Astell Kern: 
prayers for success in her school work and 
for a happy home; Mary Catherine Smith: 
prayers for health; Faith Metcalf: prayers 
for perfect eyesight; Gertrude Lee Wil- 
liams: prayers for prosperity and a position 
for her mother; Rosemary Campbell: 
prayers for her school work and for health; 
Rosemary Fowler: help in school work; 
Raydella Walker: prayers for health, pros- 
perity, and happiness for herself, father, 
and Ted Wright; Evelyn Sovine: prayers 
for herself and mother. 


RULES OF GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen may become members. 
2. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to keep 
the pledge by using words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerfulness, 


and health. 


3. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary, telling her how they 


are succeeding in keeping the pledge. 


4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. (Application 
blanks for new members to sign will be sent upon request.) 

5. If a member wishes help in gaining health, in succeeding in his school work, in 
making friends, or with any other problem, he may write the secretary. She will be 
glad to help him or to place his name on the list of readers (published each month in 


WEE WISDOM) who wish prayers. 


If you would like to become a member of the Good Words Booster Club, sign this ap- 
plication blank and send it to the secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas 


City, Mo. 


I believe that my words have power to make me and other persons happy or unhappy. 
I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I speak good words. 
Therefore I want to become a member of the Good Words Booster Club, that I may 


help others as well as myself to be happy. 


I will try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. I will try to keep the 


rules of the club. 
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This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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Sat FOR Coors 
, BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


“O Mother, do you remember how on 
cold days you were simply starved when 
you came home from school?” asked 
Marjorie. 

“I certainly do,” laughed Mrs. Miller, 
“and as January afternoons are short, 
we are making something today that 
requires only a little while to cook. Then 
we shall have a feast.” 

“That sounds good,” criéd Daisy Dean. 

“You know,” remarked Mrs. Miller, 
passing out the recipe slips, “there are 
tricks in all trades. This applies to 
cooking as well as to other trades. Ex- 
perienced cooks can judge just the right 
moment for taking something they are 
cooking off the stove; new cooks are 
not so sure of themselves; so we are go- 
ing to learn one or two tricks of the 
trade today.” 

The girls studied their slips. 

“Do you think we can make an om- 
elet?” queried Ann Beth doubtfully. 
“Even Mother sometimes has trouble 
with them,” she confessed. 

“Just wait,” said Mrs. Miller myste- 
riously. “Read the recipe; then 
show you the secret. Here is the recipe: 


FLUFFY OMELET 
(Small Recipe) 
3 tablespoonfuls milk 
14 teaspoonful salt 
pinch of pepper 
14% teaspoonfuls minute tapioca 
1 egg 
butter to grease pan. 
(Large Recipe) 
34 cupful scalded milk 
1% teaspoonful salt 
14 teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls minute tapioca 
4 eggs 
1 tablespoonful butter. 


“The large recipe is given,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Miller, “in order that you may 
surprise your families by making a 
large omelet. Here,” she added, point- 
ing to the fourth line of the recipe, “‘is 
the secret. You have heard that people 
should wait for an omelet instead of an 
omelet’s waiting for people, haven’t 
you? Well, if you cook the tapioca 
and milk together for a foundation, this 
omelet can be made to wait a little while, 
but of course it must be kept piping 
hot until it is served.” 

Marjorie whispered to her mother. 

“All right,” laughed Mrs. Miller, ‘“‘we 
will make the large recipe. This cold 
weather certainly makes us all hungry. 
Ann Beth, measure the milk and the 
tapioca into the double boiler. Put it 
over the fire and cook ten minutes. Be 
sure to stir it occasionally. Now we 
shall break and separate the eggs, put- 
ting the whites in the small bowl and 
the yolks in the large one. Daisy Dean, 
you may beat the whites. Beat them 
very stiff, so that they will stay in the 
bowl if you turn it upside down. We 
will beat the yolks until they are thick. 
Add salt and pepper, and stir the tapi- 
oca mixture into the yolks gradually. 

“All right, Daisy Dean, fold the 
whites in ever so gently, keeping the 
mixture light and fluffy.” 

“We've left out the butter,” exclaimed 
Ann Beth in tragic tones. 

“No,” laughed Mrs. Miller, “we melt 
it in the iron frying pan. Now pour 
in the eggs. The omelet should cook 
over a low flame very, very slowly until 
the bottom has browned nicely.” 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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CLOCK 


Words ani Mlasig 
by 
ay Lawrenge 
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“Tick-tock, tick-tock” All the live-long day. 


H 
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The Spartans Roost in an Igloo 


¢c-T* HIS SNOW surely packs down 
hard,” Red grunted as he forced 
his shovel down. 

“Let’s build an igloo.” Chink straight- 
ened suddenly with the idea. 

“An igloo? Oh, I know—an Eskimo 
house.” Kegs leaned on his shovel to 
talk it over. 

“We'd better finish clearing this path 
to the Roost,” said David. 

The Spartans bent to the task and 
soon reached the Roost. 

“Well, what about that igloo, Chink?” 
asked Red when they had hung their 
coats and caps on the rack and were 
seated around the fire. 


“I was reading an Eskimo story last 
night,” Chink explained. “It said that 
igloos are as warm as toast.” 

“How could we build one?” Coralee 
wanted to know. 

“I don’t see how any igloo could be 
warm,” said Cousin Bob. 

“Maybe it just feels warm to an 
Eskimo,” said David. 

“It ought to,” said Red. 
wear fur clothes.” 

“And eat blubber,” added Andy. 

“Let’s build an igloo and play Eski- 
mo,” suggested Cousin Bob. 

“But we haven’t any fur coats,” said 
David. 

“Nor any blubber,” Red added. 

“T’m glad we haven’t,” Coralee 
laughed. “I don’t think I’d care for it.” 


“They all 


“Well, we can build the igloo, any- 
way,” said Chink. “Come on, let’s get 
our coats on.” 

“T’'ll draw a circle with this stick,” 
Red told them. “Now we'll put the 
chunks of snow around here.” 

“Yes, but. igloos look like big bee- 
hives,” said Coralee. ‘How are we go- 
ing to bring the chunks to a point at 
the top?” 

“Well——_”” Chink hesitated. 

“Oh, we’ll just shove each layer in 
a little,” said Red airily. 

After much puffing and blowing, the 
Spartans had a circular wall about as 
high as their waists, with an open space 
for a door. 

“We're getting along fine,” Kegs said 
heartily. “The igloo will soon be fin- 
ished.” 

“Yes, but it doesn’t seem to be leaning 
in,” Coralee insisted. “How are we go- 
ing to bring it to a point?” 

“The Eskimos make their igloos of 
snow blocks, and I guess they cut them 
so that they will lean,” said Red. “Any- 
how, I’ve an idea for the roof. Let’s 
get that old screen door out by the barn 
and cover it with snow.” 

“But it won’t fit over this round wall,” 
objected Kegs. 

“We can throw a tarpaulin over it 
and then pile snow on top of that,” said 
Red. 

“Let’s go!” Cousin Bob and Chink 
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The gang laughed at him. 


The gang piled snow over them. 


together ran to get the screen door. 

When door and tarpaulin were in 
place, the gang piled snow over them. 

“We'd better put this other old tar- 
paulin inside to sit on.” Coralee dragged 
it from the barn. When it was spread 
out the Spartans crawled into their 
igloo. 

“Now we ought to have lunch,” said 
Kegs, as he sat down. 

“You would think of that,” Red told 
him. 

“Well, I’m hungry after all that 
work,” insisted Kegs, “and even Eski- 
mos have to eat.” 

“Yes—blubber,” Andy reminded him. 

“They eat other things too,” said 
Chink. 

“Of course they do,” said Kegs. “I’ve 
read that they like gumdrops.” 

“And tallow candles,” David added. 

Andy suddenly began crawling out of 
the snow house. 


“Where are you going?” asked Red. 
“After some lunch,” said Andy. In 
a moment he was back with two candles. 


“You didn’t get enough, 
Andy,” said David. “Two 
candles won’t feed seven 
Eskimos and a dog.” 

Andy took out his knife 
and carefully cut the can- 
dles into seven pieces. “I 
don’t think Bige would 
like it,” he said as he 
passed the bits of candle 
around. 

The gang looked at one 
another, and slowly raised 
the candles toward their 
mouths. 

“T’ll count,” said David, 
“and when I say ‘three,’ 
everybody take a bite.” 

The gang nodded. 

“One, two, three!” 

Each Spartan took a 

bite. Coralee took a dainty one, but 
Kegs bit off a big chunk. 

“This is more like chewing gum than 
food,” said Cousin Bob. 

“It isn’t even good chewing gum,” 
said Coralee. “Let’s not swallow it.” 

They agreed. 

“I guess we aren’t very good Eski- 
mos,” said David. 

“IT know what’s the matter,” said 
Chink. “These candles are made of 
paraffin. Tallow candles are what the 
Eskimos like, and folks here don’t have 
them any more.” 

“I wish we had some gumdrops,” 
sighed Kegs. 

“T’m so hungry I could eat blubber 
if I had some,” said Red. 

“What is it like?” asked Coralee. 

“Just grease, I guess,” said Cousin 
Bob. 

“You couldn’t eat cold grease, Red.” 
Kegs looked his disgust. 

“Yes, I could,” insisted Red. ‘“That’s 
what keeps us warm.” 

“All right,” said David, starting for 
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the door. “Everybody wait here until 
I get some grease for Red.” 

The Spartans looked at Red. 

“You won’t really eat it, will you, 
Red?” asked Coralee. 

“Of course he won’t,” laughed Chink. 
“He was just talking big.” 

“As he often does,” grinned Kegs. 

“Oh, is that so?” exclaimed Red. 
“Well, I’ll show you.” 

“Take this saucer!’ called David from 
the doorway. He handed in a saucerful 
of what looked like cold grease, and a 
teaspoon. 

“There you are, Red.” Andy held 
out the saucer. Red took it and swal- 
lowed hard. Then hurriedly he scooped 
up a spoonful and popped it into his 
mouth. The others looked on in dis- 
gusted amazement. As he swallowed, 
Red’s eyes opened wide. He looked 
down at the saucer in surprise. Then 
he took another taste, and another. 

“Say, what on earth!” exclaimed 
Coralee, and David began to laugh. 

“Do you like grease, Red?” he asked. 

“T should say I do,” grinned Red. “I 
could eat a quart of this. 

Try it, Coralee.” 

A sudden light dawned 
on Kegs. “I'll bet it’s 
maple sugar candy!” he 
shouted, and made a lunge 
for the saucer. 

“Get away!’ yelled Red, 
laughing. ‘This is mine.” 

“Here’s a big panful of 
it,” called David, “enough 
for all of us, and here are 
the spoons in my pocket. 

Mother just made it and 
it isn’t quite hard yet.” 

“No wonder Red liked 
it,” said Cousin Bob. 

“Who wouldn’t?” mum- 
bled Coralee with a spoon 
in her mouth. 

“T’d like to be an Eski- 
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mo, if blubber tastes anything like this.” 
Kegs smacked his lips. 

“Listen!” said Coralee suddenly. 
“What was that funny cracking sound?” 

“I didn’t hear anything except Kegs 
smacking his lips,” said David. 

“Well, I did,” Coralee insisted. “It 
sounded like the roof. Do you suppose 
it could fall in?” 

“We did pile a lot of snow up there.” 
Cousin Bob looked a bit worried. 

“Oh, that roof is safe,’ said Red. 
“Why, I wouldn’t be afraid to stay in 
here while somebody walked across it.” 

“All right, I’ll walk across it,” an- 
nounced Kegs. 

“Well, I meant just an ordinary per- 
son,” began Red. 

“I knew you were bluffing,” laughed 
Kegs. 

“Go ahead! I'll stay in here and I 
just know it won’t fall,’”’ was Red’s an- 
swer. 

The gang crawled out, leaving Red 
alone in the igloo. Kegs climbed upon 
the screen. “Are you ready, Eskimo 
Red?” he shouted. 


; et go my leg!” Kegs yelled. 
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“Sure, Eskimo Whale,” was the an- 
swer. 

Kegs began hopping up and down on 
the roof. 

“T told you it would hold a ton,” Red 
yelled from inside. Just then Kegs’s 
foot slipped, and down he came, flat on 
his stomach on the screen. There was 
a crash, and Red was buried under 
screen, tarpaulin, snow, and Kegs. 

“He’ll be smothered!” shrieked Cora- 
lee. The Spartans began pulling at the 
tarpaulin and the screen, and Andy got 
hold of Kegs’s foot. 

“Are you all right, Red?” cated 
David. 

A very snowy figure pushed itself up 
through the ruins. 

“Sure, I’m all right,” said Red, “but 
it wasn’t fair for all of you to jump 
on that roof.” 

“Let go my leg!” Kegs yelled at Andy. 

“We didn’t all get on top, Red,” said 
Chink. 

“I just stubbed my toe,” explained 
Kegs, “and the old roof fell in.” 

“Well,” said Red, brushing the snow 
from his knees, “I guess the fat Eski- 
mos are supposed to stay off the roofs.” 

“Yes,” grinned Kegs. “The fat ones 
just sit around and eat gumdrops.” 
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Small Cookeries for 
Small Cooks 


(Continued from page 33) 


“How long will that be?” asked Daisy 
Dean. 

“About fifteen or twenty minutes,” 
replied Mrs. Miller. “Then we put the 
pan in a slow oven for three or four 
minutes—and the omelet is done!” 

Ann Beth’s eyes twinkled. “Now I 
know you’ve forgotten something,” she 
teased. “You didn’t tell us how to fold 

“You’re right—and there’s a real 
trick in folding an omelet, but it is easy, 
after all. About halfway between the 
handle side of the pan and the other 
edge cut the omelet in from both sides 
about two inches. Then with a turner 
fold the half next to the handle over the 
other half. Then turn onto a hot platter 
and serve.” 

“Tt’s ready to go into the oven,” called 
Marjorie. “You tend the toast, Daisy 
Dean. I’m going to get jelly and but- 
ter.” 

“I’m glad we used the large recipe,” 
said Ann Beth as Mrs. Miller carried the 
platter to the breakfast room table. 


©COhe Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves and others by saying this prayer. 


» God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 

_ God walks beside me, guides my way 

), Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 


Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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A NEW YEAR is at hand. What is your feeling about it? Do you approach 
it with courage and confidence? If Truth is your guide you have no mis- 
givings about the coming months; you look upon them as a period rich in 
opportunities for service, growth, and success. 


Why not make a New Year’s resolution to become better acquainted with 
the teaching of Truth? To the extent that you know it and apply it you are 
able to overcome fear, ill health, and other adverse conditions. 


The Unity periodicals here listed 


present Truth in its simplicity, and 


show you in a practical way how to apply its teaching to your life and affairs. 
There is a Unity periodical to meet your individual needs. A word about each 


of these will guide you in your choice. 


Unity magazine is of interest to the 
deep thinker. The keynote of its teach- 
ing is healing through faith, a teach- 
ing based upon the healing ministry of 
Jesus Christ. Charles Fillmore and 
other well-known metaphysical teachers 
write regularly for Unity magazine. A 
study of its monthly message brings 
new joy and understanding. 


Unity Daily Word is ideal for the 
new student of Truth, because it con- 
sists of lessons, a page for every day 
of the month, each lesson dealing with 
some problem that is common to all 
persons. It reminds you to give at least 
a part of your time each day to God. 
Besides the daily lessons, there are in- 
spiring articles and poems. 


Christian Business magazine is of in- 
terest to all business men and women— 
employers, employees, salesmen, and pro- 
fessional persons. Its fifty pages of 
progressive ideas suggest new ways of 


The price of a year’s subscription 


doing things, of solving problems; they 
inspire the reader with fresh vision and 
enthusiasm. A monthly publication. 


Youth magazine is for the person that 
takes a youthful view of life, whether 
he is fifteen or fifty. It presents fiction 
based on Truth teaching, poems with a 
constructive note, articles with a modern 
outlook, and other features. It is illus- 
trated throughout. Youth is as alive and 
alert as its title suggests. It is pub- 
lished monthly. 


Weekly Unity is of especial help to 
the person who is just becoming inter- 
ested in Truth. It is an eight-page 
periodical full of practical ideas, ex- 
pressed in language that will not con- 
fuse the reader. Articles, poems, a 
weekly message from Lowell Fillmore, 
another from Silent Unity, and the meta- 
physical interpretation of the Interna- 
tional Bible lessons are featured in 
Weekly Unity. 


» each Unity period 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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‘Benny Learns to Run 


By JAMES F. CARVER 


Benny slipped into his coat, 
called good-by to his mother, and 
ran for the school bus. He had 
forgotten again to sweep off the 
porch. 

‘“‘If you’d run like that when we 
practice for Field Day, you might 
win a race once in a while,”’ cried 
his friend Jim, spying him from his 
seat at the front of the bus. 

‘“‘Aw, Benny couldn’t win a 
race,’? laughed Roy. ‘‘He gets 
tired too soon.”’ 

Benny was puffing too hard to 
answer them then, and when he 
caught his breath it was too late; 
for by that time the boys were talk- 
ing about something else. 

Recess time came. The boys of 

the lower grades lost no time in 
starting their races. 
Down the stretch 
they ran, Benny in 
the lead. Jim and 
Roy were close be- 
hind him, their feet 
pounding fast and 
loud. Benny’s 
breath came hard 
now, and his legs 
were tiring. He 
shortened his steps 
a little. 

Jim was even 
with him. Now Roy 
was up with him, 
and Jim was ahead. 

Benny’s breath 


came harder than ever. It was real 
work to keep his legs going. Jim 
was beating him as he always did, 
and here was Roy getting ahead. It 
was of no use to try any longer. 

The boys crowded around Jim. 
‘*You’ll get to run in the Field Day 
games,’’ they shouted, as_ they 
slapped him on the back. 

Benny put his hands in his 
pockets and walked away. During 
the afternoon recess he stood in the 
side lines and watched. 

Coming home in the bus, the boys 
talked so much to Jim and Roy 
that they hardly noticed Benny. As 
Jim went to the door to get off, he 
leaned toward Benny and asked 
him to come over the next afternoon 
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“Don’t think I 
ean,’’ mumbled 
Benny, for he was 
still a little angry at 
being beaten. 

‘*Better 
over,”’ his friend 
coaxed. ‘‘We’ll 
have fun. A man is 
putting a new roof 
on our house, and 
there are shingles 
all around the 
place.”’ 

That sounded in- 
teresting to Benny, 
and when he 
reached home he 
lost no time in ask- 
ing Mother’s per- 
mission to go. 

The new roof was 
nearly finished when the boys went 
into Jim’s yard after school the 
next day, but there were still old 
shingles lying at the back and on 
the north side of the house. Jim 
began gathering them up and piling 
them behind the garage. 

Benny perched on a sawhorse. 
““Do you have to pile all these 
shingles ?’’ he asked. ‘‘I’d never get 
done.”’ 

‘I’m going to pile some every 
day until they are all picked up,”’ 
Jim answered. ‘‘It’s good for the 
muscles, and helps my wind in run- 
ning.”’ 

Benny thought about that. Soon 
he too began gathering up shingles, 
and after a little practice he could 
pile them as neatly as Jim could. In 


come 


Sweeping sidewalks was good 
for the wind, too. 
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a little while that part of 
the yard was clear, and 
the boys were free to play. 
They ran races in the va- 
cant lot next door, and be- 
cause the distance was 
short, Benny sometimes 
won. 

‘*You could win some of 
the school races if you 
would just keep going,”’’ 
Jim declared. 

Benny was out of 
bed the next morn- 
ing as soon as his 
mother called him. 
Before breakfast he 
swept off both the 
porch and the walk, 
working so _ hard 
that he panted as if 
he had been run- 
ning. What had Jim said about pil- 
ing shingles? ‘‘It’s good for the 
wind.’’ Well, sweeping sidewalks 
was good for the wind, too. 

At morning recess Benny was the 
first to reach the playground. He 
was ready for the start of the race, 
and off at the signal. Halfway 
down the course he found himself 
in the lead, with Jim pounding 
along just behind. Benny was pant- 
ing for breath, and his legs were 
getting tired. He slowed down a 
little, and the next second Jim was 
up with him, while Roy was close 
behind. 

‘“You’d win some of the races if 
you would just keep going,’”’ Jim 
had said the day before. Benny 
gritted his teeth and speeded up. 
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Harder and harder came his breath, but 
harder and harder he ran. Jim dropped 
back a little. 

Only a few more yards now. Benny’s 
legs were very tired. They had never 
been so tired before, he was sure; but 
he was still ahead, and the race would 
soon be over. Jim was near him, but 
still behind. Benny’s feet thumped 
down a bit faster, and the race was over. 

“Atta boy!” grinned Jim, and the 
other boys crowded around him. 

“Benny won the race!” they shouted. 
“He just kept on running and running 
until he got there.” 


A Way to Help Dad 


(Continued from page 26) 


thick. These pieces which should be 1 
foot long are used for braces. Cut one 
end of the handle at a slight angle and 
screw it to the middle of the large board 
1 inch from the bottom. When the board 
is standing upright and you are holding 
to the end of the handle, the board 
should have a little backward pitch. Cut 
the ends of the braces to fit both the 
back of the board and the handle, then 
screw them into place. Whittle the han- 
dle until it is fairly smooth, and if the 
bottom edge of the pusher board is 
rather thick, trim it down with a pocket 
knife or plane. 

With a snow pusher and a follow up 
with a broom, you will be surprised how 
quickly a light snow can be cleaned 
from the porch and walks. If you make 
a good one and push it with vigor and 
vim at home and for the neighbors, you 
probably can make some spending money 
—at least that is how I used to make 
some of mine. 


Table Blessing 


I raise my voice in words of praise 
To Him who blesses all my days. 
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The Wee Wisdom 
Story Hour 


Every Saturday afternoon 
between 2:00 and 2:45 p. m. 
is Wee Wisdom story hour. 
If you will tune in on WOQ at 
this time you will hear some 
delightful programs in which 
children take a large part. 


The Wee Wisdom story 
lady invites children from 
dramatic and music schools all 
over Kansas City to give these 
programs. You can hear piano 
numbers, accordion _ solos, 
songs, and readings. Har- 
monica playing by a group of 
boys is often a feature. 


Children of many races do 
their part in making Wee 
Wisdom story hour a delight- 
ful occasion. Among them 
are two little Chinese girls 
who play on the piano and 
give readings. 


Remember the hour—2:00 
to 2:45 p. m., on Saturdays. 
These programs come to you 
from WOQ, Unity’s broad- 
casting station, 1300  kilo- 
cycles (230.6 meters), Central 
Standard Time. If you enjoy 
the Wee Wisdom Story Hour, 
write us a letter and tell us 
about it. Address your letter 
to 


WOQ 


917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Ducky Wucky, a Walking Toy 


By LUCILLE MorRGAN ISON 


Mount on stiff paper. Cut 
out figures, and punch 
small holes at both A’s and 
B’s. Pin the wheel in back 
of the duck at points A. 

Pin on the duck’s 

head at points B. Use 


brass pins. Walk the 
duck on a cloth or 
rug. 
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Donkey Puzzle 


By DoROTHY HENSON 


DOWN 


. A large pile of 


hay. 
An exclamation. 
Past tense of 
know. 4 
Organ of sight. 
A beverage. a 
Teachable (rare). 


Where the don- x 
key eats. 
Musical half tone. 
Street (abbr.). 
Bachelor Arts 
(abbr.). 


. Musical tone. 


ACROSS 
Like. 
A preposition. 
An exclamation. 
Kansas City (abbr.). 
Belonging to me. 
A pack animal. 
Myself. 


Letter Mixtures 
By E. MENDES 

Mix R with hose and find an animal. 
Mix R with pet and find saucy. 
Mix R with tape and find a small 

candle. 
Mix R with not and find ripped. 
Mix R with gnat and find a president 

of the United States. 
Mix R with east and find a flower. 


22 


13. A number. 

14. Part of a donkey. 

17. Before Christ (abbr.). 
18. A pronoun. 

19. What we breathe. 

21. To perform. 

22. To exist. 

23. A pronoun. 

24. A boy’s nickname. 


Changing Words 
By G. R. SEIKEL 
Shift the letters (l-e-a-p) about in 
changing from the word LEAP to those 
indicated by the definitions. 
Not of a fresh and ruddy com- 
plexion. 
A loud sound, as of thunder 
or bells. 
Urgent entreaty. 
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by Alice Crowell 


When Peter has a peanut sack 
And some one comes along, 


He holds it right behind his back, 
Which certainly is wrong. 


When Mildred has a bag of mints 
And meets friends, old or new, 
She reaches in, and then hands out 

To each a piece or two. 


When Susan has a bag of sweets 
From Mother's cookie shelf, 

She hands the bag to those she meets 
And says, “Please help yourself.” 
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DUTCH SKATERS. Holland is the land where little Dutch boys and girls live. 
Some of the cities in Holland have canals instead of streets like ours. In the 
winter when the canals are frozen, the Dutch children like to skate on them. The 
Dutch people like blue, yellow, and bright red; so brighten the picture with 
these colors. 


Collins 
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Jack's First Snowstorm 


“Oh, I wish it would snow!” exclaimed Jack, 
looking hopefully at the gray skies, for he had 
just come to spend the winter with his grand- 
- mother in the far north, and he had not yet seen 
» a snowstorm. Sure enough, the very next morn- 
* ing he looked out and saw everything wrapped in 
a white blanket, for there had been a heavy snow- 
fall during the night. Jack could hardly wait to 
eat his breakfast; he was in such a hurry to get 
out. 

At last he was ready for the big adventure; 
and what fun he had, coasting down the hill back 
of the barn! He thought that he would like to 
stay out all day. But after a while his feet and 
hands began to feel the cold, and his legs were 
tired from climbing the hill after each trip down; 
so he decided to go in. Grandmother helped him 
out of his wraps, and put him in a chair in front 
of a big open fire, to thaw out. 

Then Grandmother brought out her surprise. 
She handed the little boy a brand-new copy of 
Wee Wisdom—the January number. 

“Jack,” she said, “here is a New Year’s gift 
for you. I thought that you might sometimes get 
lonesome here with me this winter; so I ordered 
Wee Wisdom to be your playmate. There will 
be a new copy each month.” 

Jack eagerly took the magazine from Grand- 


‘ 


8 months of mother’s hand, and soon he was so happy in read- 
ing it that he forgot all about his nipped fingers 
— and toes. 
WEE WISDOM “Grandmother,” he exclaimed at lunch time, 
“I think Wee Wisdom is a dandy playmate, and 
Fie I wish it were time for the next copy now.” 


Why not let Wee Wisdom be your New Year’s 
gift to some little friend who may be in need 
of a playmate, as Jack was. All you need do is 
to fill in the blank below and send it to us in 
time to begin his subscription with the January 
number. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send Wee Wisdom for eight months to the 
friend whose name appears below. Begin with the 
yor ga number. I am inclosing $1 to pay for my 
order. 


My friend 
Address 
City 


W-1-33 
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MAGIC 


MORNING 


The day is new, 
And I will sing. 
With joy and life 
Each note shall ring. 


NOON 


The year is new, 
And I will grow 
In love and strength 

As seasons go. 


The world is new, 
And in my mind 
New thoughts I have 

Both pure and kind. 
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On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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